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meant further that he never overhauled his mind to
set its contents in order in the light of a considered
standard of value. So that the precious and the worth-
less jostled each other in its confused recesses: side by
side with fresh and vivid thoughts lurked contra-
dictions, commonplaces, and relics of the conven-
tional prejudices of his rank and station. Even his
scepticism was not consistent; though he doubted the
value of virtue, he never doubted the value of being a
gentleman. Like so many aristocratic persons he was
an amateur.
His amateurishness was increased by his hedonism.
For it led him to pursue his thought only in so far as
the process was pleasant. He shirked intellectual
drudgery. Besides, the life he lived was all too full of
distracting delights. Ifhe felt bored reading and cogita-
ting, there was always a party for him to go to, where
he could be perfectly happy, without having to make
an effort. Such temptations were particularly hard to
resist for a man brought up in the easy-going dis-
orderly atmosphere of Melbourne House; where no
one was ever forced to be methodical or conscientious,
and where there was always something entertaining
going on. If virtue was hard to acquire there, pleasure
came all too easily. Merely to look on kept one con-
tented.
Indeed that was the danger. At twenty-one William
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